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PASS IT ON 

This paper is produced in aid of the Church 
_Army Association’s War Funds, to enable 
them to purchase mobile canteens. 


port, 
_ passing on this paper to your chums. 
Above all 


- Revenue depends upon advertising sup- 
and you can support advertisers by 


ASK for ADVERTISED GOODS 


No. I. May 25, 1940. 


These would 
Help Our 
Troops » 


MMEDIATELY after the recent 
Budget, when it was realized 
how hard hit our troops would be 
at home by the increased taxation 
‘on certain luxuries, an agitation 
was started to try to find some 
solution to the, matter. 
In the welter of events which 
succeeded the invasion of Holland 
and Belgium, and upon the change 


of Government, this matter seems [ 


to have been dropped. 
Nevertheless, 
sufficient importance to merit some- 
body's time and attention, and that 
all efforts should be made to help. 


Letters 


LETTER from home is still the 

sreatest pleasure our people in 
uniform can look forward to.. And 
a letter back is no less welcome. 
In the case of a married man who 
has only 7s. a week to spend, even 
a few letters at 24d. a time are a 
drain upon his little fund. Equally 


his wife, on her limited allowance, 


can ill afford to spend her money 
in writing to her husband. 

It is, we submit, an unnecessary 
hardship, one which can be over- 
come if the authorities get down 
to the matter. It has been sug- 
gested that members of His 
Majesty’s Forces should be sup- 
plied with two “ O.H.M.S.” en- 
velopes weekly, so that his postage 
would be free. It has also been 
suggested that letters sent to 
serving mgmbers should be al- 
lowed to go-at printed paper rate, 
either with or without the flap 
being sealed. These suggestions 
should receive sympathetic: con- 
sideration. 


Tobacco — 

A we are now paying more than 

half the cost of these little 
luxuries in tax, it is suggested that 
some sort of rebate should be made 
so that the men who are serving 
their country should not be paying 
to serve in addition. 
_ Suggestions range from a weekly 
issue of tobacco coupons, which 
could be exchangeable at any shop 


for,-a,limited supply of: cigarettes 
and tobacco, to a free issue direct 
‘to the troops in their barracks, 
‘camps, ahd other approved places. 


A third possibility is that some 


‘fund or generous benefactor should 


provide these commodities free, 
distribution being effected as cited 


‘in the previous paragraph. - 


(Continued at foot of next column) 
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we consider it of 


Price Id. (Free to H.M. Forces). 
-Registered as a Newspaper at the G.P.O. 


MASTERS THE 


SERVICE # 


ANZORA 


HAIR 


WONT SOIL 


HATS OR 
PILLOWS 


First Lord of the Admiralty, The Right 


Hon, A. V. Alexander, sends this message 


to readers of ‘‘Reveille”’ 


‘*] am interested to hear of the publication of 
‘ Reveille,’ which is to be distributed free to mem- 
-bers of His Majesty’s Forces throughout the United 


Kingdom. 


‘‘| gladly consent to becoming its first patron, 
and send my best wishes for the success of the 


_Paper.”” 


HIS is an appeal to the 
| Fighting Services. We 


The Rt. Hon. A. V. ALEXANDER, M.P. 


REVEILLE* FIRST CRUSADE 
FLelp for the Man at Home 


Government on behalf of our 
ask them to lighten the lot of 


Tommy Atkins and his comrades in the Navy and R.A.F. 
And we offer constructive suggestions which they can follow. 


The civilian population will meet the increased taxes of the last 


Budget with forbearance. 


But our people in uniform, on their small 


pay, cannot—should not—be expected to pay these same taxes 


while serving their country, 

A married man gives seven shil- 
lings a week to his wife. That 
leaves him seven shillings. On this 
small amount he must find his 
pleasure to relieve the monotony 
of camp routine. 

We urge that it 1s unreasonable to tax his 
tobacco, his beer and even the letters he 
writes home. 


Here, though, we must apie 
Reveille’s position. This paper would 
be doing no service to the country if 
it bred discontent. It is not our 
intention to embarrass the Govern- 
ment by truculent demands which 
are not reasonable in the face of the 
difficulties it has to bear. 

This war can only be fought at the 
price of sacrifice from all, and it will 
be won if we make these sacrifices 
with cheerfulness and good humour. 

Reveille will bring forward prob- 
lems confronting serving members, 
it will point them out and present, 


(Continued in next column) 


Beer 
HE glass that cheers is an ex- 
pensive item to-day. Itseems 
that, in this country at any rate, 
it will have to remain expensive 
as there seems no way of making 
an allowance for it. A Press cam- 
paign to ‘‘ treat the boys in khaki”’ 
might be the most effective form 
of assistance. 
_ We shall be a sober army this 
time in any event ! 
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so far as it is able, solutions of a 
reasonable character. And if the. 
suggestions are not adopted, we shall 
have the wisdom to suppose that 
possibly our answers to the prob- 
lems are not as sound as they seem 
to us to be. 


THE ALLIES 
WILL WIN! 


This message was given to “ Re- 
yeille”’ by a Polish refugee. 

“ T was in Poland during those last 
few days when she was fighting for 
her freedom. I saw the might of 
Germany’s land and air power in 
actual operation—ruthless, terrible, 
all-powerful. And I can.tell you she 
has the most superb army in her 
history. 

“ T remember the German army of 1914, 
as tremendous in her day as the one we are 
fighting now, so perhaps my opinion on 
this struggle will be of value. 

““T am confident the Allies will win! ”’ 

“Whatever reverses we are suffering 
now, my opinion is unalterable. The 
advantage is always with the attacking 
side, especially if the attacker is Germany, 
ready to employ any mean or underhand 
tactic to gain ground. 

“What will beat Germany is the superb 
spirit of the men against her. They have 
something no amount of military science 
can teach. They have the will to fall and 
rise again, and falling rise yet once more 
and win. 

“Especially you British. You do not 
know when you are defeated, and so you 
will not be defeated even if Paris falls and 
the enemy is attacking your shores. 

“ You—-we—will win in the end, and 
my country will be free once more.’’ 


BERLIN OR BUST! 


Iv a London Police Court recently. 


Wife: “ My husband just walked 
out and left me. He said he was 
joining the Pioneersand I’d be hear- 
ing from him as soon as he reached 
Berlin.” 


A hot time in the 


Canteen tonight 


There’s 


nourishing soup—Symington’s Soup, of 
Symington’s Soups are made in a 
jiffy and one 2d. packet makes more than 


enough for two hungry people. 


course, 


Always 


carry a packet in your pocket or knapsack, 


It makes an ideal “‘ standby ration,” and can 
be prepared easily under any circumstances, 


There are 15 popular varieties, 


SYMINGTON’S 
SOUPS 258 src 


_[ W. Symington & Co, Ltd., Market Harborough , 
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nothing better to warm and 
hearten you than a plateful of hot, delicious, 


ah 
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T’S a good place for a gossip, 


the canteen table. I?ve heard 
some good stories while sip- 


_ ping a cup of the old brew, so what 


more appropriate heading for my 


- gossip corner than the one [’ve 


chosen ? 


Especially are the stories good if | 


you're in a place like St. Stephen's 
Services Club, within the shadow of 
Big Ben. Until recently this was the 
Conservative M.P.s’ Club, where 
Members would adjourn for a night’s 
sleep after a late sitting in the House. 
Now it has been opened for our boys, 
and there are about two hundred 


beds available for them. 


It is a good place, and one to 


remember if you’re coming to Lon- 


don. You can get a whacking great 
meal for eightpence, and a bed is 
provided for a shilling. Full board 
works out at less than three bob a 
day. Each,month I'll try and pass 
on tips like this, so that our gossip 
over the canteen table might prove 
profitable to you. 

And if you’ve found any better 
’ole, write and tell me about it! 


"TRAVELLING North recently, we 
were a mixed crowd. A corporal 


- ina Scottish Regiment, three R.A.F. 


lads who could give a devastating 
impression of a Blenheim taking off, 
and a bonny young Manchester girl 
who was in the A.T.S. For part of 


Good shaving! 


You get the feeling of early- 
morning well-being as soon 
as you feel the creamy Parke- 
Davis lather on your face. 
Try Parke-Davis—it’s soft 
‘on your skin, but hard on 
your beard! Whether you 

_usea ‘cut-throat’ ora ‘safety’ 

you can’t do better than 
stick to Parke-Davis. 


A large tube from your canteen 
: > costs Is. 6d. 


a) PARKE- DAVIS | 


CANTEEN 


the way there was an old soldier with 
us too. He was a dour Yorkshire- 
man, but after a while he started 
telling us about the last Big Scrap. 
The most vivid story he had to tell 
was about one time way upin the front 
line when a German plane attacked a 
string of observation balloons. 
“ He came over ’em one after the 
other like a switchback,” said the 
Yorkshireman. “He missed the 
first balloon, but ‘shot down the 
others, though by this time Allied 


poeta nan he 


Mr. W. A. Burke, Labour M.P. for 
Burnley, has been making some in- 
quiries on this subject, Isee. It came 
to his notice that three privates 
travelling to Aldershot were charged 
2/6 for (the account says) three cups 


of tea.. Mr. Burke got in touch with 


the L.M.S., who stated this charge 
was in order—z2/3 for the tea, plus 3d. 
service charge. 

In view of the State.guarantee that 
the railways will make a normal pro- 
fit during war-time I feel that they 
would not be losing by making a 
friendly gesture to the people who 
certainly will make no profit out of 
this war. 

Say, cups of tea to serving men and 
women in uniform at no more than 


-twopence a cup—and with two 


lumps of sugar too! 

Maybe they'd sell so many cups 
of tea then that they would find 
it profitable to continue at that 
price. 


Sponsor of this Issue 


planes had risen,to the attack. He 
was a brave man, that German, 
though he did prove himself a Ger- 
man later. Though he was hard- 
pressed he would not fly back to 
safety until he had returned and shot 
down the first balloon he had missed. 
Then he flew away.” 

One of the R.A.F. lads asked: 
“ But what did you meay by saying 
he proved himself a German ? ” 

“He couldn’t resist trying to 
machine-gun the observers who were 
descending by parachute.” 

Truly a German. It reminds me 
of some of the Nazis present 
methods. 

N this journey something hap- 

pened to set me thinking. A 
dining-car attendant popped his head 
in on us and announced the serving 
of dinner—‘ Anyone here for it ?”’ 

The three lads from the R.A.F. 
looked-at each other and said with 
elaborate carelessness they weren't 
in the least bit hungry ; the girl from 
the A.T.S. stared out of the window ; 
but the Scotsman was candid. ‘‘ On 
four-r-teen bob a week ?”’ he inquired, 
sardonically. “ An’ a tip?” 

You know, that was a long ride, 
and those people had to journey the 
whole of the way without any sort of 
refreshment beyond some rather 
melted chocolate which the Scot pro- 
duced. You might say that even ifa 
dinner was beyond them they could 
have satisfied themselves a little with 
a cup of tea’; but let me tell you that 
sixpence (“‘ An’ a tip !’’) is a lot to 
pay, especially when you've been 
getting tea at a ha’penny or a penny 
a cup at the canteens. 


MR. HOWARD W. 


SYMINGTON 


An idea came to an officer in the Royal 
Corps of Signals . . . a special. news- 
paper for the Forces in this country, 
one that would entertain and perhaps help 
in other ways. On leave, he determined to 
follow up the idea, but funds . . . He dis- 
cussed the matter one evening with Mr. 
Howard W. Symington, of Messrs. Sym- 
ington & Co. Ltd., and Mr. Symington’s 
immediate reaction was ‘‘ Go ahead! ”’ 

‘* Reveille ’’ was made possible by Mr. 
Symington’s generosity. He sponsored 
the cost of producing the first issue, bought 
advertising space in succeeding issues, and 
made his generosity complete by includ- 
ing a large cheque to purchase a new 
Church Army mobile canteen for you. 

On behalf of all who will benefit by his 
generosity we say: ‘‘ Thank you, Mr. 
Symington ! 


HESE Church Army canteens are 
great ideas—the mobile ones, I 
mean. A fellow scribe in Fleet Street 
went out with one recently. He told 
me they covered close on eighty miles 
that day and served fifteen search- 


light, anti-aircraft gun, etc., units. 


A Church Army Captain acts as 
All 


driver as well as canteen host. 
goods are at practically cost price. 


‘“‘ And the boys who were short of 
money,” said my Fleet Street friend, 
“sot their cup of tea and doughnut 


for nothing.” 


Which seems rather less than cost 
price and explains why Reveille has 
come into being—to pay for these 


free rourrds of drinks. 
Keep it up, Church Army! 


VERHEARD in a bus, an argu- 
ment about men’s pay. Member 

of the R.A.S.C. was willing to bet his 
bottom dollar that pay would be in- 
creased before a year was out in order 
to meet the increased cost of travel- 
ling and food, entertainment, etc., 
and to keep pace with the increase in 


wages in civilian life. 


“Tn the last war they didn’t start 
with fourteen bob a week,” he argued. 
The others weren’t so optimistic, but 
you could see they hoped he was 


right. 


a * 


Final Note :—The Canadians are 
And 
the two we saw singing on the Picca- 
dilly escalator late the other Saturday 
night were surely the noisiest of all 


the noisiest we’ve heard yet. 


Canadians. 


But I'll bet they were still noisier 
when they found themselves in the 
| last train—going the wrong way! 


ae. 
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180 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 
HOLBORN 4840 


Comment 
"THIS paper is produced in the 


interests of the men and 
women of H.M. Forces. It will 
entertain. And it will seek to 
help by voicing opinion on 
matters concerning the welfare 
of our Fighting Services. And 
if the promise of support from 
patrons and advertisers is ful- 
filled, we hope in addition to 
provide more mobile canteens 
for the Church Army Associa- 
tion, for the use of our men and - 
women in uniform. 


We are indebted to Mr. Howard W. 
Symington for his considerable sup- 
port in producing this paper, to 
advertisers and their agents who have 
co-operated so finely, and to all those 
writers and artists who have given 
their services. In addition, we are 
indebted to the Church Army Asso- 
ciation who will distribute this paper 
through their canteens and other 


Ai centres. 


To readers we say :-— 


May this war be not so long nor 
as severe as conditions just now 
suggest; may your training be 
pleasant and your memory of life 
in the Services not unhappy ; and 
may the forces of right prevail. 


FAIRY STORY 


By Almost A Rookie 


Pak is a fairy story. All of it. 
It is about a certain country 
which had no territorial ambitions, 
so it went to war with another. 


The day war was declared the first 
country sent its planes to bomb the 
other. But they were shot down. 
And the other country semt its planes 
and got through and distributed 
leaflets. Which isn’t so good, when 
you've got no territorial ambitions. 

So. the first country went into a 
huddle. And they evolved a plan. 
They painted out the markings ‘on 
their planes and painted instead the 
markings of the other country. And 
in disguise they flew over the other 
country and started dropping bombs. 
And the mortality rate among 
rabbits was enormous. 

But the second country had brains 
too. They went into a huddle, and 
when they came out they painted 
out the markings on their planes 
and painted in instead the markings 
of the country without territorial 
ambitions. And in this disguise they 
penetrated far into the enemy coun- 
try and dropped more leaflets, and 
gave rise to stories about delivering 
‘em door-to-door and so on. ; 

Which annoyed the first country 
immensely, and they had a helluva 
huddle. After which they painted 
back again the original markings on 
their planes, and flew on to bomb the 


' | (Continued on next page, foot of first colunin.) 
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The iron door slammed 


LL over the Graf Spee’s 
decks and alley-ways the 
alarm buzzers started to 

sound insistently, in urgent series 
of five staccato bursts, as we had 
never heard them before. 

There was the rush of sailors’ 
heavy boots on the flat outside and 
above our heads. . 

The iron door of, our quarters was 
slammed shut with a clang. 

We did not know it then, but as 
the dawn had broken over the grey 
South Atlantic that searching tower 

~of the Graf Spee had picked out 
something equally grey, but more 
menacing, the lean outline of the 
British cruiser, Exeter... 

With a roar that nearly lifted us 
off our feet the Graf Spee fired off 
her first salvo. 

I have never heard anything like 
it, nor had any of the other men with 
me. This was our first experience of 
fighting in a battleship. Our experi- 
ence of gunfire had been restricted to 
twelve pounders or, at the outside, 
a single four-inch anti-submarine gun. 

The armoured walls of our prison 
shuddered, clouds of dust floated 
down from the deck head and the air 
vents, the crockery rattled and 
several of the lights went out, their 
filaments shattered. 


Fai ry Story—continued 


second country. And they got 
through because the local A.A. boys 
had been told that the home side were 
wearing the opposition’s jerseys, so 
fevven’s sake don’t shoot. 

And then (this is getting a bit com- 
plicated) the second country painted 
back their original markings and went 
off with another load of leaflets, and 

‘got through because the A.A. boys on 
the other side thought it was their 
own lads still in disguise. 

Which goes to show, doesn’t it ? 

Anyway, both sides went on paint- 
ing in and painting out, until finally 
there came a day when the first side 
didn’t know which darned air force 
they belonged to, and they absent- 

-mindedly dropped bombs on their 
own Fuehrer and then everybody 
lived happily ever after. 

Which is the way all fairy stories 
should end. 


THIS PAPER 


is produced in the interests of 
members of H.M. Forces. Readers 
are invited to co-operate by sub- 
mitting matter for editorial con- 
sideration. No payment can_ be 


made, as all money is required to 
purchase and equip mobile canteens 
for the Church Army’s social work. 


_. Likewise,. unless a stamped-ad- 
.. dressed envelope is enclosed, no 
_. reply can be made direct. 
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__’ | was Graf Spee’s 


Prisoner 


Reproduced by kind permission of the Author, Captain Patrick Dove, 


and the publishers of the Cherry 
: same 


Two men who had chosen the 
pantry table and the pantry floor as 
their cabin de luxe found themselves 
under a_ separate bombardment. 
About forty cups which were hanging 
on the cup hooks above their heads, 


jumped off with the force of the con- 
cussion. Hundreds of pieces of 
crockery rained down on them like 
shrapnel... ; 

Now the thumps of the exploding 


Tree War Special, bearing the 
title. 


There was such an air of inevit- 
ability about it all. 

I think we felt as men trapped 
down the bottom of a mine after an 
explosion must feel; but in our case 
the “rescue” party were our own 
countrymen, who were set on blowing 
the ship to pieces... 

The firing now grew heavier and 
heavier, until the battleship shud- 
dered from stem to stern. From 


British shells could be more plainly | what we could judge, Capt. Langsdorf 


felt. 
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bursting on the superstructure above 
us. Some of them were coming closer 
to our quarters. The acrid tang of 
cordite began to percolate into our 
steel prison until the air was scarcely 
breathable, and men started cough- 
ing and choking. 

We felt like rats in a trap. 

All of us were secretly expecting a 
shell to burst among us at any mo- 
ment, as by now every man among 
us realized that the German battle- 
ship was being blasted again and 
again by British shells. | 

To create a bit of a diversion and 
cheer ourselves, we started handing 
out bouquets to the British gunners. 
Every time the Graf Spee shuddered 
we would sing out, “ Well hit, sir!” 
or “‘ That was a good one! ”’ 

Conversation died away. A hush 
fell over the compartment as some of 
us paced up and down without speak- 
ing, and others sat on the piles of ham- 
mocks on the floor and in the corners. 


THE C.A. THROUGH THE EFFORTS OF 
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One after another they were | was firing every gun he could muster. 


TO BE PRESENTED TO 
**REVEILLE”’ 


So 


Another lull came, and we decided 
to turn in. There was nothing we 
could do. We might as well be blown 
up comfortably in bed as pacing 
about the deck. We sorted out our 


bedding, shook the dust and debris | 


out of it, and prepared to settle down 


for the night—or as much of it as] 


might be allowed us. 

When the Graf Shee fired off 
another salvo at about ten-o’clock 
most of us had already fallen asleep. 
We woke, startled for the moment, 
and my own first thought was: 
“Well, is the end coming now?” 
For the first time a feeling of bitter- 
ness came over me. “ Why can’t 
they leave us alone? ”’ I thought. 

The British Navy meant to have 
us. It would only be a question of a 
short time now before they delivered 


the death blow. As we waited we | 


dozed, then fell asleep again. 


Suddenly I sat up—the engines | 


had stopped. I wondered what on 
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» . . crockery rained down 


earth this could mean. Then an © 
awful thought flashed through my ~ 
mind, was Captain Langsdorf going 


to let the British ships dash past him 


in the darkness, then turn on his tracks 
and slip out to the open sea again. 


By morning we would be miles — 


away and we should have to go 
through our ordeals all over again. 
As I sat there with these thoughts, 
there was a grating of keys and the ~ 
creak of the clamps being withdrawn 
outside our door. A ghostly light 
shone in from the shielded blue torch 
of Lieutenant MHertsberg, 
followed by the sentries. 4 
I wondered what was coming now. _ 
I was nearest the door and I leaned 
over and touched him. ‘ 
““What has happened?” I whis- 
pered. \4 
He put his hand on my shoulder. — 


and smiled. Then he turned and J 


raised his voice to reach all of us. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, “‘ for 
you the war is over. We are now 
anchored in Montevideo harbour, and 
the Captain has told me to say that 


you will be free to-morrow! ” 


fl 
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SOUND. SECURITY. 
‘More impartant than ‘ever 
today is the. significance 
of the ‘name. ‘Plager’ to 
cigarette: smokers. It isa 
guarantee.that quality and 


purity remain unchanged. 


MEDIUM OR MILD — PLAIN OR 
CORK-TIPS - 10 ror 840, 20 ror 1/44 


closely 


ARS, in olden days, were the 
4 affairs of men. 

_ Warriors wenttobattle. Women 
_ remained in the tranquillity and 
security of home, occupying them- 
selves with the gentle arts of 
- domesticity. 

War, to-day, is everybody's 
war. It is awoman’s war as much 
'-asaman’s war. The nation is at 
war, and every citizen must play 
_ his and her part. Women, at the 
call ‘“‘ To Arms!” have rallied to 
~ the ranks. | 

_ Womenarerealists. They realize 
_ that the zone of modern war is not 
_ restricted to a trench-scarred area, 
_ but extends right to the doorsteps 
- of their homes. Every hamlet in 
_ the land is well within the range of 
_ bombing planes, Women realize 


FRANCE 


‘towards his officers. 


i 
4 


|car passed a bugler. 


ig 
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The above extract from ‘France 
at War’’ (William Heinemann) is 
made by permission of the publishe 

and author. 


than ever, 
the best: 
on the 


value 


market 
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WOMEN AND THE WAR 


By 


ELSPETH 


IRONSIDE 


Daughter of General Sir W. Edmund Ironside, Miss Ironside, herself a 
Company Assistant in the A.T.S., sent this special article for ‘‘ Reveille’s”’ 


first 


the vital part they have to play in 
the grave hour of their nation’s 
history. ; 
Women may not go with gun in 
hand into the firing-line, but they 
are carrying out important work 
in the grim battle area. They may. 
not serve as ratings in the Fleet 
nor battle in the air with enemy 
machines, but they are undertak- 
ing many unaccustomed jobs at 
home in order to release men for the 
sterner work of attack and defence. 


AT WAR 


—W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


1 ¥ WENT to learn how the French soldier fares when he is not 
in the fighting-line, what his relations are with the civil 
_ population in the midst of which he is quartered, how he 
| gets on with his comrades in arms, and what is the feeling he has 
I tried to find out how he regards his 
| English allies and what he thinks about the war. With respect 
|to this, a general with whom I lunched told me an anecdote, 
] He had been reviewing some troops and on the way back to his 
The. bugler saluted smartly, but in the 
jagitation of the moment forgot to bring his feet together ; 
jsmiling, the general stopped, asked him his name, where he 
|came from and what his occupation was in civil life. When, 
| with some embarrassment, he had answered these questions, the 


THE OLD 


Submarine Drama in the last War 


HIE fate that befell the sub- 

marine E-13 in the last War 
won the sympathy of the world, and 
no single incident, with the exception 
of the death of Edith Cavell, a- 
roused such a storm of indignation 
against Germany. 


Feeling her way through the nar- 
row channels that divide Norway and 
the coast of Denmark, E-1I3 ran 
aground off Saltholm on the south 
shore. Owing to the state of the 
tide, she could not be floated and 
stayed high and dry on a sand bar 
separated from the mainland by a 


'channel some four hundred yards 


wide. She was ashore on Danish 
territory. She was helpless to do any 
harm even had the crew wanted to. 
According to all the rules of civilized 
warfare she was out of the game. 


| According to international law she 


had to be interned together with her 
crew until the end of hostilities if she 
failed to float herself in twenty-four 
hours. 

All night the crew worked trying 
to get her off. When dawn came they 
were sitting around, silent and morose, 
disgusted at their luck. Lieutenant- 
Commander G. Layton, E-13’s cap- 
tain, found it hard to speak to the 
men who had ‘served with him so 
faithfully, and whom Fate had ren- 
dered inactive till the end of the War. 

At 5 a.m. a Danish destroyer 
arrived. Her officers were very 
polite. They were profuse in their 
regrets that E-13 should have been 
so unfortunate. They hoped that 
the British sailors would be more 
successful in their efforts at the next 


‘high tide. But if they were not, the | 


‘ 


The women of Great Britain are 
behind the men in the front ranks 
—glad, willing, proud to do ‘‘in- 
glorious,’ often menial, work be- 
hind the scenes. 

They are as ‘‘ stage hands” in 
the great drama of conflict. They 
leave the stage itself—and lime- 
light—to the men. 

Women, to-day, 
ambulances and 
lorries at the front. 
their limbs, their lives. 


are driving 
ammunition 
They risk 

Already, 


general said : 


laughed. 


NAZI 


Reproduced from the 
Hutchinson’s Pocket 
Library (6d.) series, 
‘By Guess And By 


God,’’ by permission 

of the publishers and 

author, William Guy 
Carr. 


Danes pointed out, the Danish com- 
mander would be forced to ask for 
their surrender and internment as 
soon as the twenty-four hours al- 
lowed by international law had 
expired. The Danish boat stationed 
an armed guard to watch proceedings. 

The First Lieutenant of E-13 went 
over to the guard ship to discuss the 
situation with the senior officer. 
Almost immediately a German 
destroyer came on the scene. She 
stood by and watched. The next 


visitors were two Danish torpedo | 


boats, and at 9 a.m. a_third one 
arrived. From the exposed decks of 
their boat the crew of E£-13 sourly 
watched the marine conference 
gather. On the heels of the last Dane 
two German destroyers were seen 


coming up out of the south. The 
leading German steamed to within 


a thousand yards of the stranded 


E-boat and hoisted some commercial 
flag signal. Before there was time to 
decode the signal the destroyer let 
loose a torpedo. , It struck the bot- 
tom below £-13 and fortunately did 
no damage. That was to follow. 
Completely ignoring the Danish 
ships, the German then closed to 
three hundred yards and opened a 
heavy fire, using all guns that could 


“Well, my boy, and why are you fighting this] 
war?” “ Pour la Patrie?’ (“For my country.”) The general 
“ Yes, I know all about that. 
taught you to say at school. But why are you fighting 
A smile broke on the bugler’s honest face and he said : “ Eh, bien, 
a cause des Boches, jen ai marre.” (‘“ Well, because I’m fed to 
the teeth with the Germans.’’). I thought the anecdote significant } 
for the insight it gave one into the soldier’s frame of mind. Uh 
would not go so far as to say that it is universal in the French | 
army, but I am sure it is very common. There is no hatred there, | 
no desire to hurt, no irreconcilable antagonism ; but impatience | 
—impatience with those Teutons who will not let their-neighbours | 
live in the peace they love so well, impatience and the feeling 
that things have gone too far. Two wars already and three 
mobilizations in one year ; i faut en finir. They’ve asked for it, 
the Germans, and now they’re for it. ° 
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in France, there have been women 
‘‘ stretcher cases’ in the casualty 
lists of non-combatants. 

Women pilots are flying aero- 
planes from aircraft factories. to 
Royal Air Force units, leaving . 
men free for aerial warfare. 

Women are cooking for the 
Forces and working in the Ser- — 
vices’ canteens. 


British housewives ; office, shop 
and factory girls; humble British 
women and Society hostesses—all 
have. been transported to new 
spheres of activity. 

When and if required, they will .. . 
take on the most hazardous work, 
risking their lives—giving their 
lives—in the defence of their be- 
loved country’s liberty. 


That’s what ,they oe 


this war?” 


‘““Who did that ?’’ 


be brought to bear on the target. In 
a moment E£-13 was in flames both 
fore and aft. Wounded men lay 
writhing in agony on steel decks 
rapidly heating from the conflagra- 
tion that raged inside. 

His face livid with anger, Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Layton issued his 
last order from the decks of E-13. 
‘““To the water, men . .. swim for it 
... head for the shore or the Danish 
ship... get away from those damned 
swine.” 

And as the men who were un- 
wounded did as they were ordered, 
the enemy changed the type of shells 
being used to destroy the submarine 
and used instead shrapnel and 
machine-gun fire on the men swim- 
ming for their lives. The Danes 
proved themselves men of big hearts 
and great courage. The insignificant 
little torpedo boats steamed boldly 
between the maniacal destroyer and 
her helpless victims. i 

The challenge of the Danes was 
not accepted. Fire ceased and the . 
German ships withdrew. The Danish 
crews did everything in their power 
for our men, but of the thirty-one 
officers and men who made up £-13’s 


complement, fifteen were either killed 
§ 


or wounded, P ss en gpa 


i 
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When Mr. Atkins 
Misbehaves 


, 
Reproduced by kind permission of the Author, Mr. J. L. Hodson, > 
and the publishers of the Cherry Tree War Special, ‘‘ Some- iq 
where in France.’’ (6d.) ‘ 
much first-rate material and | shipped over in barrels. The prob- 9 
: how many.men of high|lem of the right beer in the right : 
3 Ee Didi’ é lee dar aheel caldee education are serving in| quantities is important, because Offences 
‘ain ‘ the ranks. So that to find | there’s no doubt at all that drunken- “in their a 
= HE B.E.F. is a well-disciplined , 2 Colonel tapping a private on the | ness and what it leads to is at the cups.”’ 3 
ae | d Uthchawed pine chest and addressing him “ My dear root of most of the misdemeanours, a 
- ita mabsad aligenmiace: aes Lakehead (as I saw one day) is not | mild as the majority of them are. te A: 
a Mr. Atkins is not perfect, any | quite so extravagant as it sounds;| For you must not imagine that | marches are arranged round the town, 7 
more than you or me. The whole | nor to hear the (Apailes = Pee of talk poe Pee ye Seo ae If he does a while in camp, ; 

a tian : between an officer and a gunner|lem; itisnot. Out of close on two | he is given solitary confinement—it 
P een proeecipaase este officer : ‘ How are things, Smith? ”’ | hundred thousand men, very few, at | may be a day or ral it may, in grave 4 
interesting. The old bullying ser-| Smith (with great heartiness) :| the moment, are doing field punish- | cases, be fifteen days, serving three fe 
geant-major, if not extinct, is rare. | “ B awiul, sir.” There’s the | ment, and over half of even those | days at a time with intervals of three By 
So, comparatively, is the “old | story, too, of the C.-in-C. coming on | arise, directly or indirectly, from | days between. But this punishment = 
Base ith canteen medals (on his | the sentry at night, who commanded | offences “‘ in their cups. . is rare. E 
MEA? Na British. armv. ‘has “ever him (not knowing who he was) to stop I visited a Field Punishment Camp For the men not in confinement, ‘d 
val ; ees where he was while he fetched the | without difficulty. It is stationed in| the day’s routine starts at 6 a.m. a 
5 had so many technicians and pro- gaffer, and who,'a moment later,| what was a Boy Scouts’ head-|and ends at 9 pm. He makes up 3 
. fessional men; no British officers finding the general had moved a/ quarters. The Colonel who controls | his bed and cleans up, breakfasts by 
have ever been faced to anything like | pace, presented a bayonet at him and | it is a Scots regimental officer who, | 7.40 to 9 a.m., undergoes various a 
the same degree with the task of | inquired ‘‘ Didn’t ‘ee ‘ear what I .twenty-odd years ago, was a subal- | inspections of rooms and kit to 10.30 if 
commanding an army so largely | said? ” tern in the Front Line and who is a | a.m., has squad drill or arms or salut- 3 
composed. of engineers, mechanics, | ing drill for an hour, weapon training ; 
_») motor-drivers, and the host of other af) | forty-five minutes, P.T. for half an a4 
skilled men who were civilians not hour, has dinner (forty-five minutes), of 
very long ago and who must now, |. oe works in his room for forty minutes, i 
'_ with swiftness and willing obedience, TO <= works out of doors (possibly trench I 
do exactly what they are told. q gpl y — digging) from 1.45 to 4 p.m.; then iy 
actly ley ar | i orca ging) f P : 
- This is an army in which, to an un- s aff all ip washes himself, has supper, works Py 
__precedented degree, a man’s discipline ppciyasiy Ton | | again in his room till 7 p.m. (this iy 
must reside within him, rest in his | C indoor work is in the association a 
command over himself... You can’t La 7) room with the other men), cleans his Ld 
__use an electric welder by numbers ; os AR rel iD kit, beds down at 8 p.m. (again in ia 
~ you can’t send N.C.O.s with.each D 1 | the association room), and can then “E 
_ motor-driver. Officers are usually ) read for an hour the library books a 
alive to this; and they know how TTT that are available. sil 
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«, . . drive at sixty and you'll be for it.”’ 


Now a mechanized, citizen army 
presents its-own peculiar problems, 
especially in existing circumstances 
when no actual fighting on the ground 
is going on. I doubt if in any war 
hitherto speeding has been a military 
offence. It is now. Speeds are 
rigidly laid down. If you drive your 
fifteen-cwt. truck at sixty miles an 
hour instead of thirty-five (as one or 
two have done) you'll be “ for it.” 
The fourteen h.p. car’s speed is 
limited to forty-five m.p.h., the eight 
h.p. to forty. Nor must you take 
somebody’s car for a joy-ride—more 
particularly if you pile it into a ditch 
through negligence. This is the sort 
of escapade that will get a man into 
trouble. 

The man who gets into a scrape 
usually likes his beef; but he likes 
it British. He hasn’t had much of it 
yet because it hasn’t long been here 
and what there is of it is uncon- 
sciously dear (it is still between seven- 
pence and eightpence for just over 
half a pint). Accordingly he drinks 
French beer and occasionally con- 
trives to enliven it by rum or brandy 
—with unfortunate effects. He is 


| liable.to become less sober than he 
‘| ought to be, or would be were British 


beer plentiful and cheap. I cannot 
see why British beer should not be 


Tt 
let arte 


firm believer in the Borstal principle 
of making the culprits better men and 
better soldiers when they leave than 
when they enter, and he is convinced 
most of the men there (and most of 
them are comparatively young and 
inexperienced soldiers) will never 
trouble him again. ‘‘ At Aldershot,” 
he said, “‘ ninety per cent never come 


to detention twice, and I believe it. 


will be the same here.”’ 

Now it would be absurd to pretend 
I should like to do field punishment 
in that camp or anywhere else. But 
this punishment is less severe than in 
the past war. No longer are men tied 
up to cart wheels, no longer are 
“tasks ’’ imposed. Their rations, so 
long as they behave themselves, are 
the same in that “ prison ”’ as in the 
line or billets. The man can have his 
mail every day, and on Sundays he 
can write letters—half a dozen if he 
wishes. Within the C.O’s discretion, 
he can have a visitor occasionally. 
In the association room where I saw 
men cleaning out mess tins, etc., as 
their job, he must not speak (al- 
though, as you can imagine, they 
sometimes manage to do so). Their 
safety razors are kept in custody 
between shaves (they hang in a 
canvas container on the C.O’s wall), 
there is space for exercise and route 
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| THE QUICKEST WAY 
TO STOP INDIGESTION. 


is to remove the cause of the trouble 
—excess stomach acid. Recent medi- 
cal research and X-ray experiments 
proved that ‘ Bisurated’ Magnesia 
contains the quickest-acting and 
most effective antacid and stomach 
correctivesknowntomedicalscience, © — 


ECONOMY SIZES 
1/3 & 2/6 
CPOWDER or TABLETS) 


Solutions below crossword 


CLOSE FORMATION. 


Starting with a corner square, move 
from letter to letter in any direction, 
except diagonally, so as to spell six naval 
or military ranks in one continuous route. 
Every letter must be used, none more 
than once. 


INIT |CIO|MIO|C_ 
_[AINIEJAIMIRIP, 
{EIVITIN|DIRIO 
IL ILIALEIAIL 
LIGIE|RIRIE|S| 


RU |M/DINIA/E! 


FINDING THE GIRL FRIENDS. 


In’ each sentence below the names of 
two girl friends are hidden, as, for example, 
ELLEN is in ‘‘ Well encamped.” 
Can you find them all ? 
zr. The Army rated me A.r despite my 
bad ankle. 

pz. The mess-room audience knows the 
colonel is angry. 

3. My neck gets stiff if I lean nearly out 
of the window. 

4. A bird or’an animal hero seems to 
appear in many stories. 


A CAPITAL RIDDLE-ME-REE. 


My first is in ACE but not in KING. 

My second is in DACE but not in LING. 

My third isin LONDON but not in HULL. 

My fourth is in BIRD but not in GULL. 

My fifth is in DOE but not in BUCK. 

My sixth is in DRAKE but not in DUCK. 

My seventh is in RIGHT but not in LEFT. 

My eighth is in AWKWARD but not in 
DEFT. 

My whole is a capital, as you’ll agree, 

Of a part of our Empire over the sea, 


6 ‘ote 


12 For 2/-_ 


Thin Gillettes sell at a new low price 
for Gillette blades—6 for 1/-. Specially 
designed for tender skins, they will give 
_ you greater comfort and smoother, 
quicker, cleaner shaving than you’ve 
ever had from a low-priced blade. 
Golden in colour, honed to the famous 
super-sharp Gillette edge, these Thin 
Gillette blades mean better shaving 
at less cost! Buy a packet today. 


~ 


B® MADE: SPECIAL KY-FOR. SENSITIVE: SKINS 
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CLUES ACROSS. 


2. The sight of it might give the Captain 
the cold shivers. (7) 


7. A shortage of it might lead to bitter 
complaints. (4) 

8. Oddly enough it’s not a single sol- 
dier. (4) 


9. You'd better not call him ‘a rat, 
though he might be one. (3) 
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Solutions to this 


SAM, SAM; fuclinss ck, 
_ Silas dropped the rifle. : 


A CAPITAL RIDDLE-ME-REE. 
CANBERRA (Capital of Australia). 


FINDING THE GIRL FRIENDS. 


I. Myra, Ada. 3. Fifi, Anne. 
2. Maud, Lisa. 4. Dora, Rose. 


CLOSE FORMATION. 

Starting with the “ C”’ in the top right- 
hand corner, the following ranks can be 
spelt : Corporal, Sergeant, Admiral, 
General, Lieutenant, Commander. 


—— 
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; a we'd like to do to Adolf’s neck! 
5 

. When it goes off there’s something 
going on. (5) 

. Wine for the navy? (7) 

. Asailor on the way back. (3) 

. Warlike description of Bertha with 
ag. Aah Ox 

. Aman with a garden seat? (4) 

Right on the spot. (4) 
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Week’s Problems 


CROSSWORD SOLUTION 


Across.—2. Iceberg. 7. Beer. 8. Unit. 
9. Tar, 11. Wring. 13. Alarm. 15. -Sea- 
port. 16. Rat. 18. Big. 19. Eden. 
20. Here. 21. Hun. 23. Gun. 24. 
Caporal. 26. Pearl. 28. Light. 30, Yes. 
32. Miss. 33. Tape. 34. Humbugs. 


Down.—1. F-e-.A.R. 2. Irons. 3. Eat. 
4. Ear. 5. Guilt. 6. Liar. 10. Alps. 
iz. War-ship.. 12. General. 13, Arsenal. 
14.Maginot. f7.Ten. 18. Beg, 22. Code. 
24.Crash. 25. Lifts. 27. Epic. 29. Hope. 
30. Yam. 31. Sou. 


Send in your problem. Any suitable 
will be published. 


Sergeant-Major. 


30. Part of an army escort. 
. Not the right girl for a marksman. 
. Won’t help us to win the war if it’s 


untrue. Who dropped the rifle ? 


. You'll see him in a posh uniform... (3) 
. See “* 18 across.” 
4. It goes up in smoke in France. 
. One of those expensive girls ? 

. Search it if you need a means of 


. They may be a nuisance; but, oh, so 


. Not what you’d expect when the Air 


. Something to keep a prisoner in. 
. The more you do so, the more fed up 


. The end of an eventful year. 
. Hitler’s has been proved again and 


. Lofty pals. 
. “ A.R.P. wish ’”’ (anag.). 
. Why put him in command when he’s 


. Football magazine ? 
. One of those hard lines ? 
. Quite a number in one small tent. 
. Began without an article (3) 

. Only those in the know can under- 


. A pilot who is the last part might do 
. They have a lot of ups-and-downs in 
. A word to describe the Battle of ‘the 
. Something to do for the best. . 


. It may be may! 
. Of little value in the soup. 


___ REVEILLE, May 25, 1949 


SAM, SAM..........- L. 
Who dropped that rifle?’ roared the 


‘“T didn’t do it,’’ said Sam. 

“ Tt was Silas,’’ said Syd. 

“No, it was Sam,” said Stephen. 

“ Stephen's lying,’’ asserted Stan. 
Only one of these statements was 


(3) 


(7) 
(5) 


defence. 


(5) 


(3) 


(4) 


red. 


(4) 


sweet! 


(7) 
CLUES DOWN. 


(4) 
(5) 


Force comes back with a letter! 


you get. (3) 


(ex 


(5) 


and we can prove he is this, 


(4) 
(4) 


again 


too! 


(7) 


(7) 


so common ? 


(7) 
(7) 
(3) 


stand it. 


(4) 


sO. 


(5) 


life. (5) 


River Plate. (4) 


(4) 
(3) 


(3) 


CHEER IS BEST 
WHEN SHARED 
BY THOSE 
AROUND 
YOU 


When you’ve read Re- 
veille, don’t chuck it away, 
pass it round the barrack 
room for the others to see. - 
If you want to make ab- | 
solutely sure of receiving 
a copy weekly, send us 
stamps or a postal order _ 
to cover mailing costs and 
we will send you Reveille 
direct for the period cov- 
ered by your subscrip- 
tion. . 


IN WRITING TO US, 
PLEASE SEE THAT 
YOU COMPLY WITH 
SERVICE POSTAL RE- — 
GULATIONS. is 


(Note.—Wise guys asking us. 
to send copies to A. Hitler, 
Esq., Brown House, Berlin, x 
will only lose thew money, 


ing rather worried. 
_ old boy,” said his friend. 


- 2/6 weekly off the arrears. 
_ typical. 


Pew ee gat ey dicta 
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THERE was a crack 


*. Cheer’.tip,; 
** After 
all, there’s no need to pay the 
rent.””. ‘‘ That’s the trouble,”’ 
came the reply, ‘‘ I’m a landlord.” 


It puts the rent problem in a nut- 
shell. It seems to be everybody’s 
headache—the soldier’s, the land- 
lord’s, the soldier’s wife’s. And 
every day cases crop up in the courts 
—claims for possession, for arrears 
of rent and the like, between the 
landlord and his soldier tenant. 


Only recently the Evening Standard 
reported a case in which the landlord’s 
solicitor urged the judge to make a big 
order against the soldier, and suggested 
this was the only way to get the War 
Office to grant a reasonable supplementary 
allowance. 


The claim was for £8 15s. arrears of rent. 
The judge said it did not seem very proper 
to bring pressure to bear on the Govern- 
ment, and he compromised by making an 
order for possession against the soldier, but 
suspended it so long as he paid his rent and 
This case is 


_ “Er—haven’t you a brother in the Navy?” 


C.A. NOTES eae 


O-DAY, as this little article is being 
written, the names of places and also 

the names of some men which were 
familiar in 1914-1918 are filling the news. 
To some service men those names and 
places will be familiar through personal 
acquaintance; but probably to most 
service men to-day the matter will be one 


ik of personal introduction rather than a 


matter of personal acquaintance. 


So also with the name and with the 
work of the Church Army, the work of the 
Church Army especially for men in the 
three services. In 1914-1918 the Church 
Army had over two thousand centres in 


- all the various theatres of military and 


naval warfare for the use of service men. 


Those “‘ old soldiers ’’ who “‘ never die ”’ 
will remember them well enough ; and the 
“young soldiers ’’ of to-day who “‘ never 
say die’’ will be coming across them in 
growing numbers as the weeks of warfare 
go on. 


As this is being written there is before 
me the‘picture of a door marked “‘ Church 
Army.” The door led to the dungeons of 
a prison in a Flemish town bearing a name 
known the world over. 


But the words “ Church Army ”’ led to 
freedom for the “ boys’”’ of that day, for 
well down in the dungeons there was a 
rest and recreation room which was a safe, 
a warm and happy “ home from home ”’ 
for those who for months on end were, 
when above ground, under constant bom- 


: bardment. 
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. That is but typical of the work which 
_ was done by the Church Army in the way 
of Recreation Centres. There were then— 
there are to-day—other pieces of good 
work for the service men; of that more 
anon. - 


But do keep a bright eye open for the 
words ‘“‘Church Army,” and remember 

_| that the words will mean a real welcome 
_ dergeu,.a touch of “home from home.” , 


“4 French paper edly pee LEGAL ADVICE 


cently about a potlu who was look- 


FOR 
THE 


FORCES 


By A Barrister 


‘* Reveille ’’ has engaged the services of a barrister, who 
is prepared to assist members of His Majesty’s Forces in their 
legal problems. Write to him, c/o ‘‘ Reveille.”’ 


Why is there so much litigation of this | recognized that the commitment of rent 


sort? Why is there so much uncertainty 
as to how to apply for, and what evidence 
to bring forward in order to get, a supple- 
mentary allowance? Why are so many 
soldiers in a state of perplexity about their 
civil liabilities ? 

It may be said that it is often the soldier’s 
own fault that he thinks that because there 
is a war on he need not pay any rent; that 
he does not set about applying for an allow- 
ance in the right way ; that he hasn’t taken 
the trouble to wind up his affairs with pru- 
dence and care. 


No doubt this may explain some of the 
cases, but by nomeansall. The fault seems 
to lie elsewhere, and I would suggest that it 
islargely attributable to two main causes :— 


(a) A certain amount of obscurity about 
the scope of regulations and laws; but 


(b) above all a lack of facilities for the 
soldier to get expert advice on his problems, 
and legal representation. 

To take the first point first. An example 
of what I mean is this. It is even now a 
moot point as to whether a soldier tenant 
can be evicted without special leave of the 
court where a lease has come to a natural 
end by expiration, or where it is brought to 
an end by a notice to quit. Differences of 
opinion still exist among county court 
judges on this point. It would seem to be 
an eminently suitable case for legislation 
clarifying the situation. 

Another case of obscurity was that of 
whether the Military Service (Special Allow- 
ances) Committee should take into calcula- 
tion the usual army allowances when 
assessing assistance up to {104 p.a. It was 
only after 2} months that the Government 


was all too often quite out of proportion to 
the allowances received, and that the 
Advisory Committee were empowered to 
grant assistance exclusive of and in addition 
to the usual allowances. 

While on the subject of allowances it is 
interesting to note the procedure that pre- 
vailed during the last war. <A soldier could 
obtain a form of application from any Post 
Office, fill in the requisite particulars about 
rent and other obligations, and send it to 
the Commissioner for Civil Liabilities for. 
the district in which he lived. 

This system of Regional Commissioners 
seems to have worked well and the Minister 
for War last November promised some 
“ measure of decentralization ’’ of the work 
of the committee. 


Introducing W. R. HIPWELL 


Mr. W. R. Hipwell, Fleet Street adver- 
tising man until war caught him up, is 
the officer referred to in the panel on Page 2 
of this issue. On leave from the Royal 
Corps of Signals, he decided to start a paper 
specially for H.M. Forces. ‘ 

‘* Reg ’’ Hipwell has done a great many 
things—wielded pick and shovel in the gold 
mines of Australia, opened shell on pearling 
luggers, eyen cooked on a cattle ranch. 

Then he became a space seller with some 
of our National papers, gaining an in- 
valuable knowledge and experience which 
now bears fruit in ‘‘ Reveille.’’ A man of 
more than usual vitality and enthusiasm, 
it was his talent which brought this paper 
into being during a time when everyone 
said conditions were all against such a 
project going through successfully. — 


Notes by the M.O. 


N most cases, a more active 
life has meant an improve- 
ment in the health of the feet. 

In some, however, nature has tried 
to throw off foot poisons first. 
These accumulations, dumped 
where an overworked circulation 
could carry them no farther, have 
in such cases been aggravated into 
sores which have been mistaken 
for a breakdown in foot health. 

Two chief kinds of common skin 
disorder are found where occupa- 
tions necessitate long hours of stand- 
ing or walking. 

The first is a hardening of the skin, 
which occurs in various forms, and 
is caused by a chronic disturbance of 
the balance of the body. Extra 
pressure on a certain part of the foot 
may be caused by a slightly deformed 
toe, or even a more pronounced 
deformity of the entire leg. 

The second kind is a loosening of 
the skin—usually between the toes. 
This may be caused by an abnormal- 
ity of the feet which crowds the toes 
together, ill-fitting boots or retention 
and subsequent decomposition of 
normal perspiration, especially where 
thick socks are worn, and there are 
fewer opportunities for frequent 
bathing or washing. 

Sometimes the skin, which has 


been loosened by the protein, uric or 


fatty acids in the perspiration, is torn 
off by friction or pressure, leaving 


red, sore places. These excarnations 
are tender and painful, and very 
often are attended by wet inflamma- 
tion or dermatitis. 

The remedies are simple to under- 
stand, but may require perseverance 
if a disorder has reached the chronic 
stage. It can be just as bad to have 
shoes too large as to have them too 
small. Keep the feet dry, and always 
bathe them as often as possible. 

Where feet are in an unhealthy 
condition, the cause should be sought 
immediately. It may be mechanical, 
i.e., a constructional abnormality 
which interferes with the balance of 
the body. On the other hand, it may 
be circulatory. 

In the latter case, the blood must 
be purified, and the strictest hygienic 
routine maintained locally. But it is 
not only essential to improve the sur- 
face of the skin by direct cleansing— 
the body should get the utmost bene- 
fit from periods of rest in order to 
improve the circulation. 

A stronger circulation will carry 
accumulations of poisonous waste 
out of the body in a natural way. 

Bathing the feet frequently is a 
healthy practice, and its importance 
cannot be over-emphasized. It isa 
good habit, too, to add to the water 
any. of the invigorating bath salts 
now extensively advertised, for they 
tone the feet wonderfully and prepare 
them for long hours of walking and 
standing. 
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He also stated that while the soldier on 
home service obtained the application form 
M.S.A.C. 21 from his C.-O., in the case of 
the soldier overseas his wife could obtain 
the form from the local office of the Unem- 
ployment Assistance Board or from the 
Regimental Paymaster by simply sending 


_a post card, giving name and address, and 


marked ‘‘ Special Allowances.”’ 

Not long ago a judge was at pains in his 
judgement to make this clear and to hope 
that it would be brought to the attention 
of as many people concerned as possible. 
It is clear that many soldiers do not know 
of their rights or how to assert them. 

Which brings me to what seems a very 
real need—an army lawyer. 

There is the aymy doctor. So why not the 
lawyer to advise and appear for the soldier if 
necessary ? 

Ordinary legal advice is quite beyond the 
means of the ordinary soldier. But it would 
make all the difference to the success or 
failure of his little legal tussle with the 
landlord or other civil debtor, or his applica- 
tion to the Special Allowances Committee. 

The Poor Man’s Lawyer is varely accessible 
and conveniently near enough the soldier, and 
even if he is it would seem an unnecessary 
humiliation for the fighting man.to have to 
rely on chavity.—J. §. 


Probably by the time you read this he 
will be back about his military duties again. 
But he started ‘‘ Reveille,’’ and ‘‘ Reveille ’” 
will carry on. 


HARD TIMES 


FOR ~\ FEET 


the 
Rescue! 
@ 


Just plunge your weary, 
aching feet into the medicated and oxygenated 
water of a Reudel Salts footbath. Relief comes 


\instantly, Oxygen enters the pores, banishing ‘tiring 


acids and carrying the special corn-loosening Salts 


to the roots, so that corns come right out easily . 


and painlessly. 


REUDEL 


(PRONOUNCED RQO-DEL) 


BATH SALTS (10 oz. 1/6) 
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NIGHTS OUT is a guide to 


entertainment. Each week 
we will tell you about the films to 


- see, theatres, where to dine and | 


wine when you’re passing through 
London. .And perhaps we can 
help in other ways. 
There is one way:in which we would 
like to help.. Recently I went to a 
cinema in the West End. It wasa 
Saturday evening. Yet that cinema 
; was only full in its cheaper seats— 
___. five-sixths of the seats formed an un- 
responsive audience to a first-rate 
show. 
The reason is not hard to. find. 
Prices are high in the West End. 
Not everyone is prepared to pay more 
2 then 3/6 for a seat. Not everyone 
‘ can afford it, especially now that our 
men and women are out of civilian 
life and have limited money to spend. 
Yet when I went into the streets 
afterwards I saw hundreds of sol- 
_ diers, sailors and airmen, not to men- 
tion A.T.S., W.R.N.S., etc., wander- 
ing around. Two stopped me. A 
Tyneside accent asked how to get 
out to a place where cinemas were 
cheaper. =" LOG expensive 
| here! ”° ; 
’ I suggest that cinema proprietors 
| 


should get together on this matter. 
I suggest that after a certain time 
any seats left in cinemas should be 

; available to uniformed members of 
_. HM. Forces at reduced prices. Per- 
haps seats could be made available 
at half-prices. 
q Now I know there will be argu- 
ments against this. I know the 
cinema proprietors will be dubious, 
think they might lose. But I doubt 
it. And I do know the gesture would 
be appreciated by our men and 
women. 

. You can’t go to the cinema so 
often if you’ve only a few bob a week 
to spend on all your entertainments. 

z We'll see what Reveille can do 

: about this. — 

HIP. 
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ODEON, LEICESTER SQUARE. 


«My Little Chickadee brings those 
grand swashbuckling artists, W. C. 
Fields and Mae West, back to the 
screen again. 

They have been away far too long. 
With a Wild West setting, where the 
Sheriff gets bumped off twice nightly 
and the undertaker goes to bed at 
dawn, they have ample scope for 
their talents. 

There are endless laughs, and W. C. 
Fields is at his best when he com- 
mences a game of poker with a 
likely looking victim. “Is there any 
element of chance in this game? ”’ 
queries this pigeon, fat and ready for 
the plucking. ‘No, sir,” replies 
Mr. Fields. ‘“‘ Not when I play it!” 

Mae’s best crack—and she has 
plenty : ‘‘ lalways avoid temptation 
unless I can’t resist it!”’ 


REGAL, MARBLE ARCH. 


As Mr. Chamberlain recently said : 
*‘ Hitler has missed the bus ’’—and 
Mein Kampf has also arrived a trifle 
late at the “request ’”’ stop. There 
have been so many films of a like 
nature showing Hitler, Goering & Co. 
bumping off their pals and enemies 
that the novelty is wearing thin. 

This one traces Hitler’s rise to 
power from the days he was a shabby 
corner politician, right _up to the 
invasion of Poland. 

Such incidents as the Reichstag 
fire trial, the Roehm blood bath and 
the beating up of the Jews are, need- 
ess to say, given due prominence. 

In these hard times I think a dose 
of glamour and les givls do one far 
more good. The British Tommies got 
a roar of applause as they marched 
across the screen, otherwise the 
silence throughout the film was 
evidence of its failure to entertaia. 


THEATRE: 


In Town To-Night 


GAUMONT, HAYMARKET. 
Nancy Kelly of the shapely figure 
and proud possessor of the loveliest 
hands in Hollywood co-stars with 


Joel McCrea in an hilarious comedy 
of errors—He Married His Wife. 


Deanna Durbin stars in the new Universal 
Picture “It’s A Date,’’ at the Leicester 
Square Theatre. 


Nancy is married to Joel, but she 
divorces him when she discovers 
that he prefers the form of a pretty 
line in horseflesh to her undoubted 
charms. 

However, since she is still com- 
pletely in love with him, she decides 
to break him of his race-track habits 
and so get him back to the fireside 
and the home page cat! 

How she succeeds in her efforts is 
worth seeing, and highly amusing 


JOHN A. STEEL. 


FOR those who find themselves 
in London for the first time it 
is somewhat bewildering, for not 
only do you have difficulty in 
finding your way about, but also 
in choosing a reasonably priced 
restaurant offering good value. 
Again, after eating, there is the 
question of seeing shows and being 

. otherwise entertained without spend- 

__ ing every penny you possess on the 

3 first evening out! 

‘ To the uninitiated London is a 
very expensive city and it is essential 
to know where to go. I propose in 

_ this series of articles, week by week 

% to take you round London. We will 

__ visit the different places together, 

for that is the only way in which 

frank, impartial opinions can be 

gained. . 

After all, in these times we must 


4 study our pocket, and I am, there- |f. 


fore, proposing to tell you the most 

economical ways in which to enjoy 
your leave. 

fe *. Let us. start in Piccadilly, for 

sooner or lat@r we must find our- 

~ selves here. It is the centre of West 

End life. a vir ah 


DINING OUT? Guide to London’s Restaurants 


We feel like something to eat— 
where shall we go? Let us try the 
brasserie universelle under the Cri- 
terion Restaurant on the corner of 
the Circus, facing the statue Eros now 
boarded up. It is always popular 
and the 1/- plat du jour-good value, 


4, 
cory /ty methods are for the best, — 
intend be put the peoples on a higher plane, 
—— 6 ELEVATE there ee LP = 


Then, on the opposite corner is 
Lyons Coventry Street Corner House 
and next to it the Trocadero. This is 
rather, more expensive, but a few 
shillings spent in the new bar called 
“The Salted Almond” will satisfy 
us. 

Opposite is the Monico, a real cos- 
mopolitan restaurant which offers 
dancing and a cabaret nightly and an 
excellent 5/6 dinner. Above the 
brasserie is the Criterion itself, where 
one can dine well for 5/6, but without 
dancing. 

Just up Regent Street, on the left, 
we come to Swallow Street, where we 
find the Spanish Restaurant for those 
who appreciate Spanish dishes, Veer- 
aswamy’s Indian Restaurant if you 
like a curry. By the way, a curry 
costs 3/- to 3/6, but is extremely 
satisfying and always popular. Here 
there is also the Café Collette, noted 
for its coffee. 


These are just a few of the places 
to try, and next week we will go 
farther afield. 


JOHN CECIL. 
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Look Out for 
These 


es films generally released — 
this week are some of especial — 
interest to our readers, who can be 


in them. ys 

First choice is Warner Brothers’ 
Dust be My Destiny—stars, John 
Garfield and Priscilla Lane. This is 
a first-rate crook drama, full of 
action and fine acting. 

Second ~-choice is M.G.M.’s Judge 
Hardy and Son. Mickey Rooney pro- 
vides the action and the fun accord- 
ing to the recipe of previous “‘ Judge 
Hardy” pictures. This filmisupto — 
the standard of others in the series— 
which is recommendation enough for 
the picture. 

Another action picture is Of Mice 
and Men (United Artists), in which 
appears Lon Chaney, jnr., son of a’ 
famous father. It is curious that his 
rise to film-fame has come at a time 
when his father’s best-known picture, 
The Hunchback of Notre Dame, should _ 
have been re-made as a talkie, this _ 
time by a British Company. a.” 

Quite a good film in a cowboy set- | 
ting is Law of the Pampas (Para- | 
mount), with William Boyd and the | 
usual guns and saddle. a 

A picture of less appeal is Hell’s | 
Cargo (Associated British). Robert 
Newton, one of the best of our 
British actors, features in this naval ~ 
drama. Mi 

Not so good, On the Night of the 
Fire—a heavy drama with a New- 
castle setting, fortunately relieved by 
the presences of Ralph Richardson 
and Diana Wynyard. ; 


We have tried to keep That Man’s ; 
name completely out of this issue, 
He’s a no-good guy any way... . 
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THERE IS A MELTONIAN DRESSIN‘ 
FOR WEB EQUIPMENT 
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